he is infinitely less dull than those Elizabethans who
on a similar note filled the anthologies beginning
with TotteVs Miscellany. It was as impossible for
Ronsard as for them to avoid the dying influence of
the Pastourelle and of the Courts of Love. But in
Ronsard's case, as in Shakespeare's, the astonishing
circumstance is not the degree to which he yielded
to, but the extent to which he avoided, this endemic
malady. It is true that he has some of the false
enthusiasms of the trouveres, those ' servants ' whom
the good duke so cheerfully mocked in Chaucer's
Knigbte's Tale. Ronsard does lisp and languish, does
invoke nymphs and gods, and does in his concession
to the period provoke such a robust outbreak as
good old Sir John Suckling delivered. This, how-
ever, is only an undertone* Ronsard in the main
burden of his work considers life as a lover of nature
and the common things of life, a citizen, a philo-
sopher, a scholar, a courtier, and above all as a poet.
First, as a lover of nature, he has an eye almost as
fresh and living as Shakespeare's own. Again and
again, when he speaks of flowers, birds, or trees, he
is speaking not of decorations but of actual and
living things that he has loved and known.
Par le cristal qui roule au giron des ruisseaux
Les ceillets et Us lys et la rose vermeille.
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